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plained to Mr. Brown, who believes in law and order,
Ming vases, and no nonsense from anybody, that he
himself, his Railway Tavern, his ivories and bureaux,
were part of the Underworld.

And now we were in Limehouse, which I take to be
the very heart of this Underworld.   We were not
shown any Chinese gambling and opium dens be-
cause, the guide explained, it was his experience that
visitors refused to gamble and smoke opium them-
selves and he had to do it all.   Apparently, these
Oriental vices had rather palled upon him.   So our
coach, like an uneasy monster, merely went creeping
about the narrow little dark streets of Limehouse, and
the picturesque wickedness of the place was left to
our imagination.   Once more, the guide referred to
"Dickens, the great wraitah," but that was the only
author he did mention. Here I think he did less than
justice to one of our contemporaries.   If a certain
imaginative young Cockney, with an eye for sinister
effects and a not unpicturesque style, had not written
a book or two about this quarter, some years ago, I
doubt if these Underworld tours would ever have been
planned. It is Mr. Thomas Burke's Limehouse Nights
that have done the trick.  And as life* has a queer
habit of imitating literature, it is possible that Lime-
house and the immediate neighbourhood is gradually
becoming more queer and sinister and picturesque.
Mr. Burke, who has, I believe, a large public in
America, should demand a royalty on the proceeds of
these tours. As it is, he is not even mentioned.